coarse-textured soils; and (2) because of dry-land cropping procedures, increased concentrations of a wide spectrum of dissolved solids, including trace elements, occur in ground water.
In several areas of the West and Midwest, agricultural practices (primarily involving the use of fertilizer) are leading to higher concentrations of nitrate in ground water. Consequently, background levels of less than 1 mg/1 have gradually increased to levels of tens of mg/1 or higher.  The recommended limit for nitrate in drinking water is 45 mg/1 (expressed as NOg). Nitrate is an undesirable constitutent in ground water used for drinking because it has been shown to be harmful to infants. Research has found that abnormally high concentrations of nitrate can also be harmful in water consumed by ducks and livestock, but no specific threshold concentration has been designated.
Agricultural processes generating saline ground water are similar to processes operating in mine spoils. One difference is that cropping practices tend to allow increased recharge through in-situ salt-bearing materials while mining practices result in the materials being placed where they will become saturated. Mining also results in materials becoming unconsolidated usually, and therefore more permeable by ground water.
Ground-Water/Surface-Water Relationship
Two major categories of ground-water use have been discussed: withdrawal and waste reception. A third category, which is more important yet too infrequently considered, is that of ground-water supply to surface-water bodies.  Some 30 percent of the nation's stream flow in an average year is supplied by ground water that emerges from natural springs and other seepage outlets (Water Resources Council 1978) .  Thus, nearly one-third of the total United States fresh-water withdrawals, taken from surface sources, come indirectly from ground water.
Ground-water supply to surface water assumes additional special importance for two reasons beyond water supply.  (1) Ground-water inflow is important to the seasonal continuity of stream flow. Without such inflow, many smaller streams would be seasonally intermittent (particularly in dry years), and stream levels would fluctuate more widely.  (2) Ecosystem productivity would be far lower than it is now, especially without the natural storage and stream-regulating functions fulfilled by ground water.
Truly, the nation's ground-water resources constitute an immense, cost-free storage system which, in both scale and beneficial consequences, dwarfs man-made surface reservoir systems that have been created at great cost over many years. Moreover, essential uses of surface water (e.g., maintenance of aquatic and terrestrial ecosystems, water-based recreation, municipal water supplies, navigation, and hydroelectric power generation) depend upon sustained inflows of ground water.e of discharge and the system remains saturated.
